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Inscriptions of the Synagogue of 

It U ■*«( - Is u vo pits 


New finds create not only new evaluations, 
but also new problems. Sometimes the pro- 
blems are prevailing, and then it may happen 
that a whole field of history, which hitherto 
seemed clear enough, must be viewed from a 
different angle. In such a case, a flood of new 
hypotheses, outlooks and theories usually 
sets in, and not a solution. 

The excavation of the synagogue of Dura- 
Europos produced this effect. It became the 
object of manifold discussions even before a 
complete publication saw the light. The pre- 
sence of frescoes, their position in the history 
of art and the interpretation of their contents, 
the inscriptions, all of them create problems 
that still await solution. 

In the following pages our discussion shall 
begin there, where a solution may best be ex- 
pected: with the inscriptions. Their complete 
publication, which has now appeared, allows 
to form a judgement in each instance. 

I. 

Among the frescoes of the synagogue of 
Dura-Europos on the Euphrates, two occupy 
a special position, inasmuch as Greek titles 
are found on them. These, however, show a 
linguistic form which is uncommon and must, 
therefore, be studied. 

In the first place mention shall be made of 
the reception of the queen of Sheba by So- 
lomon (WA 2) O. On the fourth step of 
Solomon’s throne we find: 

2 AHMQN, 

while beneath the chair to the left of the 
throne we read: ( 2 ) 

2 YNKA 0 AAPO [ . . . . 


2Wjpcov i n the place of Hebr. sallum is with- 
out a parallel within the range of the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. C. B. 
Welles ( 3 ) cites the interpretation of C. H. 
Kraeling, according to whom we find here 
the Syriac vocalisation. And indeed the coin- 
cidence with Syr. s e lemun ( 4 ) is quite obvious. 
On the other side, EXf^cov is differentiated 
not only from SoXopcov etc. of the Septua- 
ginta, but also from slwmw of Babylonian- 
Aramaic. ( 5 ) As to cruvxaftaSQO [ . . . , Welles 
does not attempt to explain it on a Syriac 
background, but out of the internal develop- 
ments of Greek. He maintains that, confront- 
ed with the usual m>vxdde8pos, it is cc presum- 
ably due to assimilation ». Of course such an 
explanation is possible. But since we have 
found a Syriac onomastic form on the same 
fresco, we are justified in asking whether the 
abnormal vocalism of ovvxdff cc8qo [ . . . . could 
also represent a phenomenon of the same or 
similar origin. 

We must state a priori that such a Greek 
loan-word is not attested in Syriac. On the 
other side, we find Syr. qatedra = xccfle§Qa, 
which does not show the peculiar vocalism of 
the second syllable of acvxada8po[ . . . But since 
such forms exist as Syr. suntaksis = ocvta|ig, 
sunokos — cruvo/cx; sunallakse = ccvcdXa^ai, 
*sunkatedros = acvxdffeSpog could also be pos- 
sible. It is true that we have the spelling 
qatedra , but side to side with it we find qata~ 
rasis = xaftaiQecric;, qunaya = Kvdveoq, qunaga 
= x'uvqyog, qomantarlsa = xog,8vtaQfjaiog ; all 
of them show the same substitution of a for 
an e- vowel (e, r),ai) as in 0DvxafiaSQo[... Thus it 
is possible that the phonetics of this title, even 
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if not attested within the Syriac literary lan- 
guage, may belong to a non-literary dialect, 
or generally speaking to a branch of East- 
Aramaic. Of course, parallels could be found 
in Syriac alone, thanks to the Syriac vowel- 
marking, but not in the non-vocalized texts of 
East- Aramaic origin. 

The case of the third title, which is to be 
discussed here, is quite similar. It stands on 
the painting WB 2, to the right of Aaron’s 
head, and reads : 

APQN. 

This spelling is distinguished from "Aapcov 
of the Septuaginta, Hebr. Ah a ron , Syr. ahrun , 
by the lack of the second a , which beyond 
doubt was a transcription of h ( 6 ). In Syriac 
and Babylonian-Aramaic h could be dropped 
( 7 ), and therefore the same could happen with 
its representative in the Greek transliteration. 
Thus the spelling 3 Apcov came into being. 

All the three titles can be explained on the 
basis of East- Aramaic phonetic phenomena. 
They show what garb Greek words could as- 
sume in East-Aramaic mouths. Perhaps it is 
even a case of re-translation, i.e. of a transli- 
teration of Greek words which had obtained 
a place in East-Aramaic, but were now trans- 
ferred back into the Greek alphabet for the 
synagogue of Dura. A similar case is known 
from the fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
which was also discovered at Dura. The name 
'Apigcrfreia Mt. 27, 57 takes there the form 
Tlpivgadaia, which, as recognized long ago, ( ) 
can be explained only by assuming that the 
name was taken over from the Syriac version. 

Thus we have found out that the Greek 
titles point in several ways toward a Syriac 
origin, but do not agree as a matter of course 
with the literary language of Edessa. Now, 
the latter stood certainly not alone. According 
to the evidence of the Fihrist ( 9 ), Mani wrote 
six out of his seven books in the Syriac lan- 
guage, and once more the extant fragments 
of his or his pupils’ writings show that « no 
pure Edessan Syriac was employed » ( 10 ). In 
the case of Mani it is a priori likely that he 
utilized a dialect that was close to the Baby- 
lonian one. But no conclusive proof of this 
has been found up to now ( 11 ). 

In such circumstances it is important to note 
that the Aramaic painting-titles, which exist 
along with the Greek ones ( 12 ), unmistakably 
point toward Babylonia. C. C. Torrey ( 13 ) 
has drawn attention to amma for yam a pond, 


lake )) (No. 3; 5); and other instances can be 
added. In No. 9 the name of Ahasverus is 
spelt hshwrs. Torrey has tried to go back to 
a spelling hswyrws by substituting wy for h 
and inverting wr to rw. But this attempt is 
hardly convincing, both from the palaeogra- 
phic and from the phonetic-historical angles. 
A quite clear graphical datum is arbitrarily 
modified, in order to get closer to the forms 
of the name hitherto known. On the other 
side, here too everything stands explained, 
once we consider it in connection with Baby- 
lonian-Aramaic. An exchange of h and Aleph 
was bound to lead to the pseudo-historical h 
spelling: No. 7 /i/y’ instead of ’Zy’. What ap- 
pears here at the beginning of the word, could 
have happened in its interior in the case of 
hshwrs . An additional factor is that both 
Aleph and h, since they were no longer voiced, 
could exchange their places. In Syriac we have 
s'wV for sudld ( 14 ), and in Babylonian-Ara- 
maic Iwhn for Ihwn , bntwhn for bnthwn ( 15 ). 
Our hshwrs could therefore reflect an earlier 
*hswhrs or *hsiv'rs, and the latter would cor- 
respond to Arab, hsuwdros , which is preserv- 
ed in the Fihrist ( 16 ) 

Linguistic integration brings necessarily 
with itself results in the field of the history 
or art. If the titles on the paintings came from 
a Babylonian environment, the same might 
also be the case for the figurations to which 
they belong. At once the question arises, what 
the other titles can contribute to this problem. 

2 . 

The Middle Persian paintings and graffitoes 
over the walls of the synagogue of Dura-Eu- 
ropos have become available two years ago 
in a complete edition. B. Geiger published 
their reading and translation with a full com- 
mentary in C. H. Kraeling’s work on the sy- 
nagogue ( '). At once we were compelled to 
draw attention to the numerous wrong read- 
ings, false interpretations and incorrect de- 
ductions, of which Geiger’s work cannot be 
acquitted ( 18 ). What was set forth on the 
basis of select instances, shall now be con- 
firmed by the complete interpretation of three 
inscriptions, whose writing is clearest and 
whose preservation is most complete. 

No. 53 of Geiger’s numeration (Op. cit., 
p. 313 f.) reads according to its editor (we 
transcribe it into our usual spelling): 
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1) ts’n Y'TWN LK C ZLWN ’yny 5 

2) C ZLYN (?) ’L C ZLWN ~'yny' ) 

3) [yzcfn (?)] sp’sy YHSNWN 

This is translated as : 

cc Many are coming, thou go otherwise! 

They go (?), do not go otherwise! 

To God give ye thanks! » 

Already a first reading gives rise to serious 
doubts. We are told of a plurality of men, 
they cc come » (1) and at the same time 

cc go (away) )) (2). A person addressed is at 
one and the same time supposed to go else- 
where (1) and not to go (2)! On the top of 
all, the people supposed to do all this nonsense 
are invited to thank God. Even without going 
into particulars, it remains not clear what the 
inscription means; we fail to understand how 
such an interpetration could be put forward 
at all. Experiences of this kind are repeated 
when one turns to the original text, or rather 
to what is presented as such. 

At the beginning of the first line Geiger 
notes cc the tall vertical stroke..., which is not 
a letter )). A look to the plate shows that it 
is a l , in agreement with other occurrences of 
that letter in the inscription; it is, for instance, 
exactly similar to the one in C ZLWN . Only, 
the l at the beginning of 1. shows at the 
lower end a y. In this way we have recovered 
the word LY cc I )); and the syntactic structure 
of the sentence at once grows clearer. 

To LY as the first word corresponds LK, 
to as the fourth. More than this: Y^TWN 
cc to come » finds its counterpart in C ZLWTS 
cc to go )), and lastly vs^n as the goal of the 
first action is matched by ^yny^ cc otherwise » 
as the goal of the second. Without doubt 
C ZLWN can be understood, as Geiger does, as 
Imp. 2nd Sing. But already when we try, 
following Geiger, to translate vs^n Y^TtFN as 
cc many are coming », we stumble on the 
objection that in this case Y^TWNd should be 
expected. This interpretation is completely 
eliminated once we recognize that LY was the 
first word. We can now easily understand, 
why that cc tall vertical stroke » could in no 
case by accepted by Geiger as a letter (as a 
matter of fact, there are two of them). 

The last but one letter of Y~*TWN is blurred 
in its lower portion. But we can still recognize 
that it went as far down as the following one. 
This fact excludes a reading -WN, because in 
such a case the last sign always reaches farther 
down than the last but one. We are confront- 


ed in both instances with the same letters, 
either double w or double n . Now, it is a 
peculiarity of our inscriptions that in some 
instances and in the case of ideograms they 
spell defectively the -wn ending of the 3rd 
Plur. Imperf. We may quote from Geiger’s 
own readings (without going into the question 
whether they are correct or not): 45,4 

YMYTN; 49,4 YMYTN; 52,2 C SMYTN. We 
add 43,7, where Geiger without apparent 
reason reads nk^l; we should read Y^TN . Re- 
ferring to the instance in hand, LY... Y’TNn 
is to be translated: cc I... shall come ». 

In this way the construction becomes clear : 
cc I... shall come, go thou...! » The next dif- 
ficulty is represented by 3 yny 5 cc otherwise ». 
Geiger maintains quite confidently (he says, 
it is cc now definitely settled »), that we have 
to recognize here the word enlh, Enih , how- 
ever, means not cc otherwise », but (as accept- 
ed by Geiger himself) cc or else Besides, 
taking into consideration the parallelism be- 
tween the portion of the sentence beginning 
with LY and that beginning with LK, we 
would, in the second portion, expect the com- 
plement of direction before the verb, not after 
it. Thus Geiger’s interpretation has to be 
discarded and we must return to the one we 
propounded some time ago. We are confront- 
ed with the attested Aramaic name Inyani, 
Inya, Ini, Innl ( 19 ). 

Y^TWN, dmatan can be joined with C L, o 
in order to indicate the direction. Karn. 2,7 
6 nazdikih i... dmatan means cc to come to so- 
mebody )> ( 2 °). But o can also be omitted : 
Karn. 1, 25 nazdikih i amah dyet cc he shall 
come to us ». In conformity with the second 
employ, the meaning in the present case is: 
LY vs*n Y^TNn cc I want to come to many ». 
With C ZLWN, on the contrary, C L, 6 can never 
be omitted. We cannot, therefore, translate: 
LK C ZLWN 3 y ny* cc go thou forth to Inya », 
just as we could not translate : cc thou go other- 
wise ». The only remaining alternative is: 
cc Go thou away, Inya! » 

Geiger’s reading of the following lines is 
not less objectionable. We pointed already 
out that it is difficult to invite the addressed 
person not to go away, after he has been or- 
dered just before to do this very thing. Non- 
sense in meaning goes back in all certainty 
to a wrong reading; and in fact Geiger calls 
the second letter of C ZLWN doubtful. We may 
extend this doubt to the whole word. YBLWN 
stands here, and nothing else. The real diffi- 
culty lies with the preceding verb. 
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Geiger remarks : cc I have tried in vain to 
find a satisfactory reading and interpretation 
of this word ». We may be thankful for this 
confession. At least he has correctly observed 
that the first letter has been shifted towards 
the right by a crack in the plastering. The 
reading is of course incorrect. It is not a w 
or an c Ain, but an Aleph. Again, Geiger did 
not notice that on the broken piece to the 
left above the first syllable the remnants of 
a second one are found. We can recognize 
the left hook, turning downwards, as well as 
the upper part of the right hook of a s. This 
observation was confirmed by an examination 
of the original. The form of the letter is 
exactly similar to the twice-recurring s in 
sp^sy 3. Geiger goes on: ((The following 
letter is a little blurred )>. But it can hardly 
be a 2 . A comparison with the following leads 
rather toward y. The rest is -lyn, and the 
whole reads: 0 SYLYN . Inscriptions 1 and 2 
of Tang-i Sarvak have yielded ’syry’ and 
against Henning’s wrong reading we could 
show that we have here a translation of Mid- 
dle-Persian bandakan ( 21 ). While at Tang-i 
Sarvak there is Status emphaticus, we have 
here the Status absolutus. Here as there, 
asslrin means not (( prisoners », hut (( servants 
(slaves) )). The translation of the second line 
is: ((Servants do not fetch (bring here), Inya!» 

In the third line Geiger read correctly sp^sy 
and connected it with a form of the ideogram 
YHSNJV. Spase dastan means <( to thank » 
The ending -w in the place of -ten distinguishes 
YHSNJV from the other verbal masks formed 
with the 3rd Plur. Imperf. H. F. Junker 
alone, in his Frahang edition of 1955, read 
YHSNNtn. In the meantime our inscriptions 
have shown that in YMYTN , Y^TN etc. the 
ending can actually be written defectively. In 
the present case the last but one and last but 
two letters of the word are perfectly similar, 
as in Y^TNn I. To this we add the fact that 
the last letter is a final - n ; and this gives the 
reading YHSNNn. Sp^sy YHSNNn « I shall 
thank » says the same person who in the first 
line has proclaimed his LY... Y’TTVn. 

.Not a trace can be recognized of Geiger’s 
yzd^n, which is supposed to precede sp^sy. 
From the grammatical point of view, it is ex- 
cluded by the correct reading. 

At the end let us repeat the reading and the 
translation : 

(1) LY vs'n Y'TNn LK C ZLWN ’yny' 5 

(2) 5 SYLYN D L YBLWN *ynf 

(3) sp*sy YHSNNn 


(( I shall come to many, go thou away, Inya! 
Servants do not fetch, Inya! 

Thanks shall I know ». 

Out of Geiger’s eleven words, six are 
wrongly interpreted. Moreover, he has arbi- 
trarily added one word and equally arbitrarily 
omitted one. On top of all this, Geiger has 
not succeeded in extracting from the inscrip- 
tion anything resembling a sensible meaning. 

3. 

We add as second inscription No. 42 accord- 
ing to Geiger’s numeration (p. 300 f.). It 
leads to the problem of the meaning of the 
majority of our graffitoes. Again we begin 
with Geiger’s reading and translation : 

(1) BYRH prwrtyn QDM 

(2) SNT 25 WYWM Isnw 

(3) 5 MT yzd^nth[m]pr[n]by 

(4) dpywr ZY zhmy C L 

(5) ZNH BYT ’ Ps ZNH riTl 

(6) ptcyt 

(( The month Fravartin in 

the year fifteen and the day Rasnu, 

when Yazdantax[m] -Far [n]bay, 

the scribe of the building, to 

this house [came] , and by him this picture 

was observed 

Whoever compares the translation with the 
original, sees at once that in the fifth line 
(( came » remains without an equivalent. Of 
course Geiger puts it only as an integration 
and opines that the writer must have left it 
out by mistake (p. 293 n. 91; p. 301 under 5). 
No traces of a blurred or destroyed word have 
been found. 

The postulates, on which Geiger’s interpre- 
tation is based are twofold. In the first place 
he admits that the majority of the inscriptions 
follow a fixed formula, in which first the 
(( coming » of the writer is mentioned, and 
then his (( beholding » or (( observing » the 
paintings in the synagogue. The second pos- 
tulate is that the syntactic sequence subject — 
object — verb is always respected. According- 
ly, Geiger requires the verb Y^TWN ((to come)) 
after the mention of the subject dpywr 4 and 
of the synagogue as goal ( C L ZNH BYT 4-5). 
The validity of both postulates has to be in- 
vestigated. 

We will not deny the existence of more or 
less fixed formulae; but no compulsion needs 
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to be inferred therefrom. The first verb must 
not necessarily be always Y^TWN, since the 
second too, according to Geiger, oscillates be- 
tween nykldyt , ndysyt , nkylyt , or (like in the 
present instance) ptcyt . Moreover, neither 

Aramaic nor Middle Persian know a rigid 
word-sequence. A look to the Arsam letters 
shows that the verb frequently precedes the 
subject; and Syriac likes to prefix the verbum 
to the object and subject. Also the Nisfo 
ostraka ( 22 ), the parchment of Avroman ( 23 ) 
and the Susa inscription ( 24 ) place the Verbum 
finitum (or the participle that substitutes it) 
before the subject. In the case of our graf- 
fitoes, we shall reach the same result as when 
discussing No. 54. Thus it is not necessary 
to expect the first verb after BYT 5 5, nor must 
it be YWiV. 

Looking for another place, we stumble on 
the third line, which Geiger fills nearly com- 
pletely with a proper name of an uncommon 
length : Yazdantax [ m ] - Far [n] bay cc Through 
the Gods Strong-Having Glory (Fortune) as 
his Share » (p. 297). The editor remarks on 
this: cc the z is blurred, the n is shorter than 
usual and similar to a w ( = r), the m is da- 
maged..., the p ( = /) is partly blurred and 
disfigured, the r written with a w ( = r) in- 
stead of l ( = r), the following n is either 
effaced or incomplete)) (p. 297 n. 117). Geiger 
on the contrary who feels always happy in 
regard to his own readings, thinks cc that this 
reading is absolutely correct )). 

Contrary to Geiger, we were able in 1955 
to control this reading on the original in the 
Museum of Damascus. In the second part of 
the name, Farnbay, no trace of a n is visible. 
The surface is intact, so that no sign could 
ever have stood there. The so-called pr is 
really ytr, y tw, or, if we adopt Geiger’s read- 
ing yzd^n with a shorter n, ytn. Before this 
is a hole in the plastering, and at least two 
letters have been lost in it. Keping in mind 
the above -discussed spellings YMYTN for 
YMYTWN , Y*TN for YW/V, we may con- 
sider ..]YTN as the concluding portion of a 
verbal ideogram normally ending in -YTW /V . 
SGYTN for SGYTWN is the most plausible 
one. Thus we have recovered the missing verb, 
and at once the now isolated word at the end 
finds its explanation. 

Geiger wanted to recognize it as a ligature 
by. But the comparison with BYRH 1, BYT 5 5 
is not in favour of this. It would be easier to 
compare the second word of the inscription 3 
of Tang-i Sarvak which we have read as ly ( 25 ). 


There it is used as a dative, and the Middle 
Persian ideogram LY can mean the same. 
Again the scribe of the inscription introduces 
himself in 1st person as was observed in 
No. 53. 

In this way we have succeeded in reconstruct- 
ing the syntactic structure in its decisive point. 
Two other readings, however, remain to be 
corrected. In the fourth line Geiger reads 
dpywr ZY zhmy. The last word is equated 
with zaxrn cc structure, edifice ». which occurs 
five times in Firdusi (pp. 298 f.). Diplvar-l 
zaxme would then be cc the scribe of the 
building )), without us being able to tell which 
building is meant. We do not need to follow 
Geiger in his further hypotheses, because 
zhmy reposes on a wrong reading. Geiger 
speaks of cc a strange, hitherto unknown letter 
which I have identified as a form of the letter 
z j> (p. 298). Elsewhere we are told cc that 
this strange and hitherto unknown letter is 
an imaginative or ornamental form of the 
letter z )) (p. 301). There is no need to tell 
that we have to read thmy . Avestan and Old 
Persian taxma - appears as a name-component 
and as a name ( 26 ). The judge of the martyrs 
of Karkd d-bet S e ldk is called Tahmyazdgerd 
in the Syriac Acts. 

We are left with ptcyt 6. Geiger concedes 
that we should really read pscyt . Nevertheless 
he proposes the former reading and gives as 
his reason for it (pp. 293 f.) the fact that 
Dura parchment 37 verso, line 3, shows 
ptcyt ( 27 ). But the p read by Geiger is not 
there, and with it falls away also the compa- 
rison. But also from the linguistic point of 
view no interpretation is possible. Geiger tries 
to compare his still unexampled ptcyt with 
Avest. 1 kay- cc to select, to choose )). Two 
compounds of this actually occur : vi-kay- 

cc to select, to divide )), med. cc to decide )), 
and ham-kay - cc colligere, to compare )). 
*Patikay- is not attested in Avestan, nor in 
Old Indian nor in any Iranian dialect, and 
even less is known of a meaning cc to observe, 
to view )), which Geiger postulates. A compa- 
rison with Old Indian prati-iks -, prati-caks -, 
prati-pas- cc to look at )), and Parthian pd-gs- 
is irrelevant, since the basic meaning cc to see, 
to look at )) contained in all these roots, is not 
found with a fcay-. 

Lastly we take objection on a point of fact. 
We are informed, with the precise data on 
month, year and day, that a Persian cc scribe )) 
came to the Dura synagogue and looked at 
the wall paintings, on which the inscription 
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stands. The supposed scribe does not narrate 
this in the first person, but the event is re- 
corded in an objective form. Who may have 
partecipated in it and felt the need to record 
this visit on the painting? And why Mar do - 
chai’s triumph alone was gazed at? Were the 
other paintings not honoured with a single 
look? And why such a partecipation here and 
in other inscriptions is limited to the « scribe » 
alone? Questions after questions, to which 
Geiger did not even try to find an answer. 

J. de Menasce ( 2S ) has said the correct thing 
long ago: psynyt = peslnit ((he has painted)). 
Geiger’s first objection, that the letter se- 
quence - yn - in psynyt is c, has shown to be 
groundless. His ptcyt, hardly convincing even 
from the mere epigraphic point of view, is 
attested nowhere, not even in Dura parchment 
37. The second objection, regarding the miss- 
ing plene spelling of the first syllable, is also 
easily dispelled; YMYTN , Y TN and the 
above reconstructed SGJYTN 3 show the same 
omission. 

Thus: SG]YTN LY (4) dpywr ZY thmy 
C L (5) ZNH BYT 3 Ps ZNH nk D l (6) psynyt 
cc There has come to me the dpywr of Taxm 
to this house and by him this figuration was 
painted )). An important consequence ensues at 
once. That cc scribe )), whose cc beholding )), 
artistic interest and visit remained inexplic- 
able, was really a painter, a meaning which 
that word also possesses. The riddles are 
thereby solved. The fresco contains the date 
of its painting by a certain painter. We have 
shown in Finanzgeschichte der Spatantike 
(li957), pp. 377 f., that this result holds good 
also for the remaining inscriptions which are 
said to mention « scribes )) and their ((behold)) 
((( to observe )), (( to look at )), etc.); all this 
is due to wrong readings by Geiger. We do not 
need to repeat ourselves. We shall merely 
add one last objection, unwittingly prof erred 
by Geiger himself. 

No. 54 reads according to Geiger: 

A?] YYNY 'prs'm SPT cc This is I (?), Apar- 
sam, the scribe )). For the translation accom- 
panied with a query Geiger appeals to Du 
Mesnil du Buisson’s (( c’est moi )). Although 
Geiger says he cannot think of any explanation 
that starts from Aramaic, he takes over this 
translation. We can still recognize what is 
meant thereby. Du Mesnil du Buisson doubt- 
lessly read NWYNY and explained it as the 
East Aramaic form of the 3rd sing. masc. 
imperf. of h e wa cc to be )). It sounds nehwe , 
spelt nhu? . By the addition of the suffix of 


the 1st sing., it became in Syriac nehwen , 
written nhwyny . The loss of h causes no dif- 
ficulties in Syriac and generally in East Ara- 
maic ( 29 ). Nevertheless, this interpretation is 
to be rejected. There occurs: Itay ((I am)), ( 30 ) 
but it is not possible to attach to a form of 
h e wd the accusative suffix - ni . 

Thus we must look for another explana- 
tion. In support of the reading NYYNY , 
Geiger quoted a wall inscription from the tem- 
ple of Zeus Megistos, as well as an ostrakon 
from Dura, where the word is found ( 31 ). 
Previously we misunderstood this term and 
lately the editors of the (( Inscriptions from 
Dura-Europos )) ( 32 ) have renounced to give 
an explanation. In reality we have here the 
East Aramaic form of the 3rd sing. masc. 
imperf. of the Pa cc el of ewti , with the addition 
of the suffix -ni. The Pa cc el of the roots 
tertiae yod with wau as second radical is 
formed by doubling the w ( 33 ). If we read in 
all cases NWYNY (which really stands there), 
we recognize nawwe , written n^tc 5 , with the 
suffix 1st sing. : nawwen , where the third ra- 
dical is written with y. The loss of the first 
radical Aleph, often still written, occurs al- 
ready in Syriac ( 34 ). The correct translation 
can be deduced from the meaning of the Pa cc el 
of eiva in Syriac, (( concordem fecit, co- 
niunxit )) ( 35 ), of the derived auwdna cc man- 
sio, domicilium, hospitium )) ( 36 ) and of the 
second form of Arabic awa cc recevoir qn. chez 
soi; lui donner l’hospitalite )). 

The wall inscription of Dura-Europos is 
therefore to be read : 

NWYNY mnws cc May accept me Manus, 

BRY mnws the son of Manus (me:) 

mtrdr Mihrdar » 

To the forms of the name cf. F. Justi, Ira- 
nisches Namenbuch , pp. 191; 204; 208; Alt- 
heim-Stiehl, Das erste Auftreten der Hunnen 
(1953), p. 72. Parallel to this, the synagogue 
inscription No. 54 reads: 

NW]YNY ^prs^m SPR D ((May accept me 
Aparsam the scribe )). 

The appearance of an East Aramaic form 
NWYNY is interesting. It has several paral- 
lels ( 3 ). Geiger’s general denial of the exis- 
tence of such East Aaramaic forms (p. 294, 
n. 99) made it impossible for him to under- 
stand this one. The presence of the term 
SPR D may be added, and with it we return 
to our starting point; by SPR 5 only the ((scri- 
be)) can be meant ( 38 ), and the difference of 
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dpywr , dpyr shows that by this something else 
was indicated, i.e. the cc painter ». 

The results hitherto obtained render clear 
the beginning of the inscription as well. If 
no cc beholder » but a painter is intended, 
then the presence of a date can be better un- 
derstood. Inscriptions by artists often contain 
the date when the work was begun or com- 
pleted. Of course one day would have been 
hardly enough for the execution of this rela- 
tively large painting. And indeed the coming 
of the painter (SG]YTN 3) is distinguished 
from the completion of the painting ( psynyt 
6). The former coincides with the beginning 
of the activity, the latter with its conclusion. 
Accordingly, we should expect not one date, 
as accepted by Geiger, but two. Thus we can 
suspect a priori that Geiger’s reading of the 
first lines is also incorrect. 

Geiger reads them (1) BY RH prwrtyn QDM 
(2) SNT 15 WYWM Isnw. His reading of 
the last word goes against the shape of the 
letters and the contents of the other inscrip- 
tions. It is, beyond any doubt, Isny . In this 
connection we can quote: 45, 2 WYWM 
mtrspndy; 47,1 YWM mtlspndy ; 48,1 WYWM 
Isnd ( = Isny , wrongly read by Geiger), and 
3 WYWM Isny; 51, 1 YWM hwrmzdy. The 
use of the oblique case after the introductive 
preposition B was to be expected. This is 
shown by the names of the months which 
appear in the oblique case, at least in their 
majority: 43, 1 BYRH mtry; the same 45, 1; 
48, 1; 50, 1. In 47, 1 BYRH strywl is ac- 
cordingly corrected by writing s£r<yiu>Zy 
(wrongly read by Geiger) below it. 

Geiger continues: (3) 5 MT yzd?nth\m. The 
rest of the line has already been corrected. 
The letter in the second word read by Geiger 
as t does not agree with the other occurrences 
of this letter. The right bend is always united 
with the left stroke : above and mostly also 
below. Cf. prwrtyn 1; 5 MT 3; SG]YTN 3; 
thmy 4; BYT 5 5; psynyt 6. In the present 
instance we have to read yw, Geiger’s h too 
is incorrect; it is a m, as shown by the com- 
parison with QDM 1; WYWM 2; W 3; 
thmy 4. Geiger has allowed himself to be 
misled by the stroke which runs downwards 
on the left side of the letter and then curves 
slightly to the left. But this stroke does not 
begin, as should be the case with h (cf . BYRH 
1), near the bar of the preceding sign running 
leftward above, but only near the downward 
stroke drawn toward the left below. This is 


exactly what is the rule for the ligature of an 
m with following letter : D MT 3; thmy 4. Thus 
we have here a ligature my, comparable, even 
if not identical, with the one in thmy 4. 

The correct reading is yzd"*nYWMy. As 
shown by the ideogram, it indicates a day, 
not a personal name. Yazdan roc cc day of the 
yazdan » offers no difficulty as a compound. 
But a day of this name does not exist among 
those that have come down to us. An inter- 
pretation must start from the fact that yazd 
indicates above all Ahuramazda ( 39 ). Of course 
a reference to him in this case is only possible 
if the plural yazdan meant already cc God », 
as it does in New Persian. H. S. Nyberg ( 40 ) 
has admitted as much, and for the synagogue 
inscriptions it stands confirmed by 52, 2. Also 
a holed seal of the 5th century from Northern 
Caucasus with the legend 5 psfn C L yz(Pn ( 41 ) 
points toward yazdan with a singular meaning. 
Lastly, the exclamation detan amad , found 
in Tabari (Ann. 1, 2441, 1 de Goeje and 
Adn.a) and translated as qad jaa s-saytan, 
shows that in the year H. 16 devan too was 
employed as a singular. This is enough to 
show that yzWnYWM can be nothing else but 
the first day of the month, Hormuzd. 

With this conclusion, Geiger’s explanation 
falls to the ground also in other places. 

The syntactic structure of our inscription is 
built up with him as follows : cc Month - year 
- day, when - personal name -, the dpywr 
of..., came to this house and looked at the 
painting ». This would mean that the main 
sentence is missing, because the portion in- 
troduced by the conjunction cc when » con- 
tains the principal concept, but grammatically 
speaking is a secondary sentence. To consider 
the date as the main sentence is impossible, 
both from the conceptual and grammatical 
point of view. We have now the additional 
fact that the so-called personal name of the 
dpywr becomes dismembered into a verb 
SG] YTN and in the name of the day 
y zd^nYWM. Then 5 MT cannot in the pre- 
sent instance have the meaning of kab , ka . 
Further observations support this assertion 
and at the same time allow us to reach the 
correct interpretation. 

It has turned out that we must read WYWM 
Isny 2. The oblique case implies that the pre- 
position B in BYRH took effect not only on 
the name of the month, but also on the name 
of the day : cc in the month Fravartln . . . and 
(on) the day Rasn )). The second name of a 
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day yzdYnYWMy stands also in the oblique. 
Elsewhere in our inscriptions the correspond- 
ing word behind ’ MT stands in the same case : 

43, 3 ’ MT miry (misread by Geiger, but ascer- 
tained by the comparison with mtry in the 
first line) ( 42 ); 

44, 2 ’ MT hwrmzdy (thus according to Gei- 
ger’s reading; but see farther below); 

45, 2 ’MT dynwry ZY tyry (misread by Geiger 
as pkwry ZY dpyr ); 

47, 1 f. ’ MT mtPspndy (for mtlspndy : Geiger 
reads mtlwlwspn(?)dy). 

49, 2 ’MT hwrmzdy. 

It would be absurd to recognize in all these 
instances personal names, as Geiger does. They 
should in each case be the subject of the sen- 
tences beginning with ’MT, and therefore 
could not stand in the oblique case (the idafet 
is always written with ZY). Once more we are 
led to conclude that ’MT is no conjunction. 

One more remark. All the examples quoted 
can be understood as name of days. Where 
this is not the case, we are confronted with 
evident misreadings. The appearance of a 
name of month in 45, 2 supports this inter- 
pretation. Going through the instances in 
which the oblique remains unmarked behind 
’MT, we find that even these turn out to be 
names of days: 

48, 1 ’MT nhwSt ( 43 ); 

51, 2 ’MT \p]lwltyn (misread by Geiger as 

Vt’w). 

Summing up, we can say that in seven out 
of a total of ten instances these names of days 
stand in the oblique case. 

’MT remains to be explained. We concede 
that this ideogram in the Middle Persian of 
the books and inscriptions means kab, ka. It 
would thus correspond to Syr. emmat , written 
’mty, to Akkad, immati from ina mati , Hebr. 
matai, Arab, mata ( 44 ). But side by side with 
this the Lexicon of Bar Bahlul 194, 1 Duval 
gives emmdta cc tempora ». From there we 
would reach a stat. constr. sing, emmat , which 
according to Noldeke ( 45 ) could be under- 
stood in the sense of temporal duration ( zabna 
yidYa cc for a certain time »). It appears in 
’ymt d cc as long as » ( 46 ) and also in the pre- 
sent instance. The beginning of No. 44 shows 
that we must indeed interpret it in this way. 
Here Geiger read : WYWM [prwr]t[yn] ’MT 


hwrmzdy. But it is LMT hwrmzdy. Thus, 
with an elision of the initial Aleph: LMT for 
L’MT, there appears before emmat the pre- 
position l e cc towards )) ( 47 ), cc in the direction 
of )> ( 48 ). The simple emmat would thus be 
specified in its meaning of duration by the 
addition of the preposition. 

A parallel case can be quoted from modern 
Egyptian. The conjunction lamma cc when, 
after » can sometimes assume the meaning of 
((till». We can say: sibu yisrab , lamma 
y i$ba c cc let him drink till he has enough )). 
Of course lamma does not mean here simply 
(( till )), but the immagination of the speaker 
anticipates, as in other instances, the comple- 
tion : (( Let him drink so long, that ( = when) 
he grows satiated )). 

The elision of a conjunction ’MT (( when )) 
would eliminate even from the syntactical 
point of view the difficulty pointed out above, 
i.e. the lack of a main sentence. We obtain 
one single main sentence, subdivided by ’PS 
and containing two finite verbs and a date at 
the beginning. We give now our reading and 
translation : 

(1) BYRH prwrtyn QDM 

(2) SNT 15 WYWM Uny 

(3) ’MT yzd'nYWMy [SG]YTN LY 

(4) dpywr ZY thmy C L 

(5) ZNH BYT’ ; Ps ZNH nJYl 

(6) psynyt 

cc In the month of Fravartln, under 

the year 15 and (on) the day Rasn 

till to the (day) Hormizd : (there) came to me 

the painter of Taxm to 

this house, and by him this figuration 

was painted.)) 

Of the 21 words of the inscription, Geiger 
has wrongly read or understood eight. This 
result agrees with the one arrived at discussing 
No. 53. 

4. 

Yet another of the Middle Persian inscrip- 
tions of the synagogue needs correction. It is 
Geiger’s No. 46. His reading and translation 
are : 

(1) BYRH ’ mHdt WYWM 

(2) prwltyn ’MT 

(3) Isnky dpyr WbwlYtw[r ] 

(4) BYN Y'TWN Wbym'y 

(5) ndySyt 
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cc Month Amurdat and the day 
Fravartln, when 

Rasnak, the scribe, and Burz-atu[r] 
came in and the byrn^y 
was beheld ». 

Our reading is based, like the preceding 
ones, on personal knowledge of the original in 
the Museum of Damascus. Moreover, we have 
utilized an infra-red photograph, which ought 
to have been also in the hands of Geiger (al- 
though he never mentions it). 

The first wrong readings occur in the third 
line. Geiger’s Isnky would be oblique case 
and thus could not be the subject of the sen- 
tence, as already recognized above. In reality 
we have to read Isn with following KY . The 
particle ky cc nempe, ergo, igitur », a Qa ( 49 ) 
or cc thus » ( 50 ) is always placed after, i.e. 
enclitic; and this explains why it is written 
together with Isn. As found out above, we 
have to translate: cc (on) the day Fravartin 
till the Rasn that is )). This means from the 
19th Amurdat to the 18th of the following 
month, i.e. of Sahrevar. 

Concerning the following personal names 
Wbwlftw[r ] = ut burz-atu[r ] , Geiger re- 

marks that cc a distant trace of the w after the 
t is preserved in all photographs, whereas the 
last letter is no longer visible ». He says that 
the final r is missing, but of w too there is 
no trace either on the original or on the two 
photos at our disposal. It is not even to be 
seen on Geiger’s PI. XLV 2. In spite of this, 
he states : cc my reading is therefore (sic) ab- 
solutely certain ». We must read wbwFt , in 
which the l is like that in nk^l 42, 5. The 
name of the Arabic goddess Allat, Ilat is fre- 
quently (and chiefly in compounds) written 
lat. It; cf. Nabat. c bd-lt , slm-lt etc. ( 51 ) The 
preceding wbw- can be compared with the Na- 
batean proper name whbw , Ouapco ( 52 ). The 
spelling with final -w is met with in Naba- 
tean ( 53 ), in Babylonian-Aramaic ( slwmw ) ( 54 ) 
and in Dura itself ($my$iv) ( 55 ). Omission of 
the h is known from Syriac and from East 
Aramaic in general. We are therefore con- 
fronted with an Arab name in East Aramaic 
spelling. There is no doubt that Ingholt- 
Seyrig-Starcky, Recueil des tesseres de Pal- 
myre (1955) No. 472 should be completed as 
[ w]bwl[t ] or [wK]bwl[t] . ( 56 ) 

The translation of this line is : cc there came 
the painter Wa(h)bulat ». The apposition 
can precede already in Bible- Aramaic ( 5 ) and 


the same applies for Syriac ( 58 ): malka anastos 
and anastos malka. 

In the fourth line Wbym^y corresponds to 
47, 3 Wby^mPy and 48,2 by^rn^y. Geiger re- 
jects our and Pagliaro’s interpretation as 
[hi pa, because this could not be written as 
by^ mP . C. Brockelmann ( 59 ) quotes for Syriac 
the spellings bym, bm and b^ymf (plur.). Of 
these the first corresponds to WbynPy; the 
third shows both : Aleph and y. Since Aleph 
often was not pronounced, it could get into 
wrong places in Syriac ( b °). Thus the spelling 
by^rn^ shows nothing peculiar. Babylonian- 
Aramaic has mPkw 5 ( 61 ). On the use of the 
Pfjpa with the Jews cf. J. Dauviller, in Cu- 
hiers Archeologiques , 6, pp. 11 f., and C. H. 
Kraeling, op. cit., p. 339 1. 

The reading of the last word remains. Gei- 
ger explains ndysyt as nisib cc he looked, be- 
held » (op. cit., p. 293 1). For him it is sy- 
nonimous with nklyt = niklrlt. Concerning 
the reading in 46,5, we remark that d in 
ndysyt stands in evident contrast with the 
same sign in 0 m w ldt 1 and dpyr 3. On the 
contrary, it agrees with 44, 2, where Geiger 
reads Wkntk, i.e. w. On our inscription it 
corresponds to the added w of 5 m w ldt 1, which 
does not appear on Geiger’s plate, but is 
shown by the infra-red photo. 

We arrive thus at nwySyt cc painted ». On 
the side of Middle Persian nipistan , nivistan 
and nipiSt, niviSt , we have harvisp-peslt cc en- 
dowed with every ornament ». Now, as we 
find niveset at the side of niveset, in the same 
way peslt may be accompanied by a *(ni)- 
pesit, niveSit. The spelling of w 9 not recogniz- 
ed and misread as d by Geiger, appears yet a 
second time; and again we have to recognize 
that the action indicated is painting, not be- 
holding. 

In 44, 4 too Geiger reads nk^l ndySyt; thus 
also 5 ^Psn nykylyt W ndysyt. He remarks in 
both cases: cc blurred and badly written )>, in 
the first case with the addition: cc but quite 
certain ». But the word in question ends in 
-y£t ? not in -y Syt, which excluded a priori the 
reading ndySyt. The upper part of the so- 
called d is a vertical stroke, and not, as we 
should expect, a hook open to the left. What 
Geiger takes to be the lower hook of his d, 
does not belong to the sign. Thus we read 
nk^l nwySt, which corresponds to 42, 5 f. 
nk?l psynyt. In the second instance 44, 5 the 
writing is so blurred, that not even Geiger 
dared to add his cc quite certain ». 

We are left with 47, 3, according to Geiger 
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to be read Wby^nY y ndysyt. But the d agrees 
neither with that in mtlspndy 1 nor to that in 
dpyr 2. If it is writing at all, it is corrected 
by the boldly written y. The word is NYSHn , 
not ndysyt . Even should we insist on Geiger’s 
reading, this would not contradict our expla- 
nation, because under Wby^my we can clearly 
recognize (although not observed by Geiger) 
the little faded words °]Ps psynyt. Thus the 
whole agrees in spelling and meaning with 
42, 6 and is to be translated accordingly: (3) 
Wby^nYy NYSHn (4) [ 5 ]Ps psynyt cc and the 
Pfjga of the women he has painted ». 

Otir reading and translation of 46 are : 

(1) BYRH 3 mHdt WYWM 5 

(2) prwltyn 5 MT 

(3) IsnKY dpyr wbwPt 

(4) BYN Y'TWN Wby’m’y 

(5) nwysyt 

cc In the month Amurdat, and (on) the day 

Fravartln till 

Rasn then Wabulat 

came here, and the pfjpa 

was painted )). 

Out of twelve words, Geiger misread or mis- 
understood five. 

5. 

The preceding discussion was limited to 
three inscriptions. Our rectification of their 
reading and interpretation has cut away the 
ground, we hope forever, from under Geiger’s 
conception of them. Besides, let us recall our 
interpretation of No. 52, that appeared ( 6 * * ) 
before Geiger’s study, which in this instance 
too missed all the essential points. With all 
this, I think we have obtained a basis for 
the derivation of the frescoes. The Middle 
Persian titles on the paintings, along with the 
Greek and Aramaic ones, give us a cue to the 
origin of the painters, and thus also of their 
models. 

Let us return to what we have already said. 
Skrjpcov 30 goes back to the Syriac translation 

of the Old Testament, i.e. to the Targum 
of the Jewish community of Adiabene ( 63 ). 
2xwxafra&Qo[... reminds us of Syriac, but is 
not attested in the Edessene literary language. 
Hshwrs is the model for hsuwaros, and 9 Aqcov 
too points toward Babylonia. Also the lin- 
guistic peculiarities of the Aramaic titles are 
at home there. 

The Middle Persian inscriptions too be- 


long, for their language and datation,at least 
to the Sasanid kingdom. Inya has been shown 
to be an Aramaic name, Aparsam and Tahm 
Persian, Wabulat an Arabic one. The latter 
leads us to the neighbourhood of the Euphrat 
frontier. Also the numerous East Aramaic pe- 
culiarities, that have been observed before, 
point, within the Sasanid sphere, once more 
to Babylonia. The picture gained from the 
epigraphie material is therefore uniform. Ba- 
bylonia must have been the home of the 
painters. 

Another result has been arrived at by Krae- 
ling, whose merit consists in having gathered 
together everything available for an explana- 
tion and derivation of the wall paintings. Fac- 
ing the problem where the models should be 
looked for and whence did the painters came, 
he starts from the alternative : Syria or Ba- 
bylonia ( b4 ). But the points of contact with 
Targum and Midrash texts ( 65 ), although cor- 
rectly pointed out, hardly allow any inference 
concerning the artistic origin of the paint- 
ings ( 66 ). In the first place those texts have 
been handed down from far later centuries ( 67 ) 
and the mere chance that they are preserved 
in a West or East Aramaic redaction has no 
bearing on the problem whether in the middle 
of the 3rd century they existed in the same 
linguistic form. Secondly, a recent discovery 
has confronted the question of the age and 
origin of the whole Midrash literature with 
new facts. ( 63 ) 

There is a second instance in which Krae- 
ling’s derivation is affected by facts that were 
not yet known to him. For the Middle Persian 
graffitoes he had only Geiger’s readings at his 
disposal. It speaks strongly for Kraeling’s 
judgement, that he was conscious of the un- 
trustworthiness of this material, and therefore 
utilized it very sparingly ( 69 ). Our explana- 
tion of the graffitoes as painters’ inscriptions 
gives a quite new picture. Commagene, Ch al- 
cis, Osrhoene and Adiabene ( °), or (as he 
says elsewhere) Edessa and Nisibis ( 71 ) pre- 
sented according to Kraeling the greatest li- 
kelyhood to be the original home of the art 
reflected in the wall paintings of the synago- 
gue. But if we compare the elements of lan- 
guage and of fact yielded by the Greek, Ara- 
maic and Middle Persian titles, the result for 
Syria in general and Chalcis in particular is 
nil. The Commagene too is out of the run; 
only the Osrhoene, or more exactly Adiabene, 
is left in a single instance. On the other side, 
as pointed out above, the overwhelming mass 
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of what can be ascertained leads us toward 
late Parthian and early Sasanian Babylonia. 

We will not support this result with argu- 
ments from the history of art. From the point 
of view of place and time, we have only, be- 
sides Palmyra, the reliefs of Tang-i Sarvak 
in Khuzistan ( 72 ). As they belong to the late 
Parthian period, they have not been utilized 
by Kraeling for comparative purposes. The 
points of contact are numerous. They appear 
in such particulars as dress, the form of the 
throne, of furniture in general, the figurations 
of horsemen and the reclining on the kline (* 3 ) 
but also in the general outlines. The rows of 
standing figures, frontality carried to its ex- 
tremes, the superimposition of narrow strips 
of composition, cannot be denied as further 
points of contact. Tang-i Sarvak too is due 
to the irradiation from a Babylonian central 
point, except that the late Hellenistic and 
Roman components considerably diminish 
towards the east, while they are rather on the 
increase in the Roman-Sasanian frontier town. 

In his search for other biblical figurations 
inside synagogues, Kraeling could not scrape 
together very much. There are the synagogues 
of Beth Alpha, Na c aran and Gerasa, and to 
the examples from Palestina and Transjorda- 
nia we can add some from North Africa ( ) 
But the relation with Kraeling’s material of 
eomparation draws very thin on account of 
the fact that we have to look to Babylonia for 
valid models for Dura, and that the painters 
too came from there; and this leaving com- 
pletely aside any question of stylistic relation- 
ship. The uniqueness of the wall paintings 
of Dura, stressed by Kraeling ( 75 ), stands once 
more confirmed. In the whole East Jewish 
zone nothing comparable can be found for 
the middle of the 3rd century. At the most, 
some aftermaths can be recognized. 

The presence among the titles of some which 
prelude to an Arabic penetration, came as a 
surprise. We have recognized in hshwrs a 
forerunner of Arabic hSuwdros. Among the 
artists Wa(h)bulat bore an Arabic name. And 
strangely enough, it is an Arab Jewish com- 
munity which has left us the sole literary 
mention of representations of the human fi- 
gure inside a synagogue. The Jews of Medina 
in the middle of the 6th century are said to 
have represented ( sawwarat ) their enemy Ma- 
lik b. al- c Ajlan in their synagogues, and to 
have cursed him every time they entered 
them. ( 76 ) 

We have shown elsewhere the close contacts 


that existed between the Jewish communities 
of Western Arabia and the Sasanian state ( 7 ). 
The latter looked for support in Medina on 
the Jewish tribes of the Nadir and Quraiza ( 78 ) 
and Khusro I Anosarvan had granted to 
Mundir III of Hira the rule over the Yamama 
as far as Ta’if and the other parts of Hijaz ( 79 ). 
But even before that another Lahmide, Imru- 
^ulqais, had extended his influence over Hijaz 
in the times of Sapur I, Hormizd I and Bah- 
rain I ( 80 ). ImnPulqais’s funeral inscription of 
328 ( 81 ) mentions his expedition against Naj- 
ran, and the newly found Himyarite inscrip- 
tion R 535 has confirmed his presence there 
( 82 ). He is a contemporary of the Synagogue 
of Dura , as Mundir is a contemporary of Malik 
1). al-Ajlan. 

6 . 

The Middle Persian inscriptions of the sy- 
nagogue of Dura-Europos are not only written 
in the language of the Persian enemy. They 
also reckon by Persian months and days, they 
count by the regnal years of Sapur I. Persian 
and one Arabic names appear along with the 
Aramaic ones ; we find also a Zoroastrian con- 
ception like yazdan. How was this possible 
in a Roman garrison town and frontier for- 
tress, and moreover in the course of decades 
that are filled with seldom ceasing actions of 
war? 

We must agree with Kraeling when he says 
that it is primarily a question of chronology 
( 83 >. The 14th (No. 43, 1 f . ; 44, 1) and the 5th 
(No. 42, 2) regnal years of Sapur are men- 
tioned. As already supposed some time ago 
( 84 ), Dura was temporarily evacuated by the 
Romans in 253. Accordingly, Sapur’s victory 
inscription of the Ka c ba-i Zardust places the 
city among the conquests of his campaign that 
commenced in 253 ( 85 ). But it remained in 
Persian hands for less than one year. The 
Dura papyrus Inv. DP. 90 shows that on April 
30th, 254, the town was again in Roman 
hands ( 86 ). This brings into difficulties all 
those who place the accession of Sapur in 
241-2 (A. Maricq), 242 (Th. Noldeke) or 243 
(S. H. Taqizadeh). In that case the activity 
of Persian dipivars , who expressly claimed 
to be such and left no doubt about their po- 
litical position, would have taken place under 
the eyes of the Roman garrison. 

Even if, following W. Ensslin ( 87 ), we place 
the beginning of the first year of Sapur on 
March 1st, 240, we get no solution. We leave 
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aside the fact that, as will appear afterwards, 
this day could not represent the beginning of 
the regnal year of a Sasanian king ( 8 ). But 
both Kraeling ( 89 ) and Ensslin overlooked the 
difficulty that with the Rasn of Fravartln 15 
(No. 42, 1 f .) we are out of the running. Be- 
cause, if Fravartln 1st coincided with New 
Year’s day, i.e. September 19th, 254, then 
Rasn, the 18th day of the month, correspond- 
ed to October 6th. At that time Dura was 
already back in Roman hands. 

We owe the correct solution to a private 
communication. On May 24th, 1957, C. Brad- 
ford Welles wrote reminding us that W. B. 
Henning had shifted the coronation day of 
Sapur to the 12th April, 240 ( 90 ). If we accept 
this date, then the regnal year, according to 
the usual reckoning ( 91 ), ought to begin with 
the preceding New Year; practically it is to 
be shifted back to that date as its beginning. 
Sapur’s first regnal year would have commenc- 
ed, not from the historical but from the chro- 
nological point of view, with the 23th of Sep- 
tember, 239. The 14th regnal year, there- 
fore, must begin with the 19th September, 
252, and the Saftrevar of Mihr (No. 43, 1 f.), 
i.e. the 4th day of the 7th month, would be 
March 22nd, 253, and Fravartln (1st day) 
of the same month would be March 19th. If 
the 15th regnal year of Sapur I commenced 
with September 19th, 253, the Rasn of Fra- 
vartln, i.e. the 18th day of the first month, 
would have coincided with October 6th, 253. 
At that time Dura was still Persian ( 92 ). 

All this goes to show that the inscriptions of 
painters, in as far as they contain dates, fall 
within the year 253, that of the Persian occu- 
pation. But also those inscriptions which con- 
tain the names of months and days only can 
be brought within that period. No. 45, 1; 
48, 1 and 50, 1 show again the Mihr, as al- 
ready in 43, 1 and 44, 1. Amurdat (46, 1) 
and Sadrevar (47, 1), being the 5th and 6th 
months, should be attributed to the 14th regnal 
year and would begin with the 19th January 
and 19th February, falling thus in 253. If 
5 wrtwhst 51, 1 has been correctly restored, we 
would reach, starting from the 15th year, a 
month which begins with October 19th, 253. 

All the extant dates can thus be brought 
within the year of the Persian occupation. 
The painters carried out their work during 
this none-too-long span of time. Having come 
to Dura as subjects of the occupying power 
and being natives of Sasanian Babylonia, they 
wrote and dated as it was customary in their 


home country. The pictorial decoration of the 
synagogue represents thus the memorial of a 
passing Persian occupation of Dura and of 
the tangible favour it showed to their neces- 
sary supporters, the Jews. If we recall that 
one of Sapur’s ancestors was a Jewish lady 
taken in the war ( 93 ), it may be that the po- 
litical and religious-political behaviour of the 
occupation authorities was due to instructions 
from the king himself. But the anti-Roman 
tendency of the Jews ( 94 ) and their alliance 
with the Persians ( 95 ) are otherwise so well 
known, that they suffice to explain this be- 
haviour. 

7. 

One of Kraeling’s most important results 
( 96 ) is the observation that illustrated manus- 
cripts had been the models of the frescoes. 

Certain books of the Old Testament contain- 
ed, in the due sequence of the narrative, co- 
loured miniatures, which were placed at the 
head of each column. It was still the scroll, 
and not the codex, for which the several scenes 
were painted; and only from there they were 
transported on the wall. It remains uncertain 
whether the painters in Dura took their models 
immediately from such a scroll, or we have 
to admit a first transportation on walls be- 
tween the original scroll and the synagogue 
paintings ( 9T ). The fact that the painters came 
not from Dura, but from Babylonia, and the 
observation (to be made later on) that we 
meet with a similar connection of book mi- 
niatures with wall painting in the centre of 
the Sasanian kingdom, go to show that a direct 
use of illustrated scrolls is admissible in Dura 
too. Most important is the fact, that in certain 
instances we can surmise not only a scroll 
written in Aramaic, but also a Greek one ( 98 ). 
This agrees with what we have found out con- 
cerning the Aramaic and Greek titles on the 
paintings. 

Summing up the results hitherto obtained, 
we can determine the following points on the 
historical position of the paintings and of their 
authors : 

1. The painters came from the Sasanian 
kingdom, to be exact from Babylonia. We can 
ascertain Aramaic names, as well as a Persian 
and an Arabic one. 

2L All the paintings were executed during 
the year 253, in the course of a passing occu- 
pation of Dura by the Persians. 
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3. The comparatively luxurious decora- 
tion of the synagogue, which was intended to 
compete with the frescoes in the pagan shrines 
of Dura ("), proves that the Persian considered 
the Jews of Dura as their partisans and fa- 
voured them accordingly. The frescoes are the 
monument of a Sasanian religious policy di- 
rected against the Roman West. 

4. Illustrated scrolls of Old Testament 
hooks supplied the immediate and ultimate 
models of the frescoes. 

It has not hitherto been noticed that some 
parallels can be found to the items in the 
preceding list. For a comparison with the 
position of the Jews we can quote what we 
know about the beginnings of Manichaeism. 
We shall follow the same sequence, in order 
to put the correspondences in their proper 
light. The facts are as follows: 

1. The founder of Manichaeism, a con- 
temporary of Sapur I, came from the north 
of Babylonia. According to his own witness, 
Mani was born in Mardinu, on the upper 
canal of Nahr Kuta ( ° ). On the other side, 
Theodore bar Konai ( 101 ) places the home of 
Mani in the neighbourhood of Gauxai, i.e. in 
Bet Deraye, to the North and North-West of 
Kut el-Amara ( 102 ). 

2. Mani too enjoyed the protection of 
Sapur I. On the occasion of his audience 
with the king, Manichaean missionaries re- 
ceived the permission to preach in the whole 
kingdom. ( 103 ) 

3. Mani, moreover, was included in the 
comitatus of Sapur, when the latter undertook 
one of his campaigns against Rome ( 104 ). We 
do not know which campaign is intended. Al- 
though we cannot identify it with certainty 
with that of 253, it may refer to the preced- 
ing struggle against Gordian III and Philip the 
Arab, or to the following against Valerian. 
Mani too was at that time an instrument of 
the Sasanian religious policy, and the result 
was the mission of the bishop ( ispasay ) Adda 
to Egypt ( 105 ), which is to be placed before 
the 20th year ( 106 ) of Sapur, i.e. before 258-9. 

4. Lastly, Manichaeism too utilized art as a 
vehicle of religious evidence and mission. Mani 
is expressly called a the painter » ( 107 ). He is 
said to have illustrated one of his sacred books 
and to have adorned the walls of his shrines 
with paintings. Extant fragments from Turfan 
support the existence side by side of minia- 


tures and frescoes ( 108 ). It is always the scroll 
with which we meet, along with the codex 
which in the meantime asserts itself ( ° 9 ). And, 
as in the case of the Dura synagogue, book 
miniatures turn out to be the model of the 
representations on the walls. ( 110 ) 

Definite coincidences can be observed. We 
recognize in Babylonia, possibly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, a spiritual centre, 
which made its influence felt chiefly in the 
early Sasanian period. This influence was 
exercised in both the religious and artistic 
direction and Sapur tried to turn it to account 
in the service of his anti -Roman policy. 

APPENDIX I : al-A c sd No. 25. 

The 25th poem of al-A c sa (pp. 126 f . Geyer) 
is important for the position of the Jews in 
Northern Hijaz. W. Caskel has made it the 
object of a critic al study ( 111 ). According to 
him, the reference to the poet Imru’ulqais, 
accepted since the beginning, is to be given 
up. It concerns rather a Jewish arm trader, 
who brought his possessions in safety to Tai- 
ma 5 . These arms were the object of the dis- 
pute between as-Samau’al and the Gassanid 
Harit b. Jabala. 

Caskel’s method is that of internal inter- 
pretation, against which all the date of ge- 
nealogical, or generally historical character 
not contained in the poem itself have to yield. 
Without going into the question of the validity 
or not validity of this method and without 
taking up a position of our own, we shall ac- 
cept Caskel’s point of departure. We too shall 
limit ourselves to internal interpretation, 
whereby we intend to test the solidity of Cas- 
kel’s new conceptions. 

The poet asks protection from Suraih, a 
descendant of as-Samau’al. In order to move 
the lord of Taima’ to an active intervention, 
al-A c sa narrates a feat of as-Samau 5 al, who 
unflinchingly stuck to his protegee and sacri- 
ficed even the own son to his duty of loyalty. 
No man in the whole of Arabia and abroad 
(v. 2) defended his jar, remained at his side 
in such a way as Suraih’s ancestor (v. 3). He 
valiantly upheld his dimma (v. 4). Hence the 
exhortation: (( Be like as-Samau 3 al », when 
the enemy advanced with an army against him 
(v. 5). (( On al-Ablaq al-fard of Taima^ is 

his seat: a strong fortress and a protector 
without deception » (v. 7). 

We have left out v. 6, to which Caskel attri- 
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Lutes a decisive importance, cc The protector 
(jar) of Ibn Hlya is more loyal towards the 
man who has taken his dimma , defends him 
better from evil than the protector (jar) of Ibn 
c Ammar ». Caskel’s translation is opposed 
to the earlier one, which was upheld by the 
Arabs : cc The protegee of Ibn Hlya is, thanks 
to him whose dimma has accepted him, more 
unhurt and more inassailable than the protegee 
of Ibn c Ammar ». The cc neighbour » can be 
understood both as the protector and as the 
man in need of protection. The afal form is 
possible both for the active and the passive 
verb. Grammatically speaking, both transla- 
tions are equally possible. In point of fact, 
there is this difference, that for Caskel Ibn 
Hlya is the protegee of as-Samau’al, while the 
older conception sees in Hlya the father or 
grandfather of as-Samau 5 al. 

By jar v. 3 the protegee is meant, as surely 
as the same word v. 7 indicates the protector. 
If we want to recognize the protector also in 
the twofold jar v. 6, then this verse means 
nothing more than v. 7b: jarun gairu gadda- 
rin . The sequence would turn out to be, in 
the meaning if not in the choice of words, a 
tautology. On the other side, if we understand 
jar v. 6 both times as protegee, then jam bni 

hiya aufa wa-amna r u , in the meaning and 

in the choice of the words, would take up the 
preeeeding v. 3 fa-kana aufdhumu ahdan wa- 
amna c ahum jar an. Nevertheless, no tautology 
is implied; while the af c al form in v. 3 carries 
an active and superlative meaning, in v. 6 it 
has a passive and comparative meaning. If 
there Suraih’s ancestor was the subject, here 
his protegee it is. We may add that there the 
thought was expressed in general terms, while 
here it is exemplified at the hand of a parti- 
cular case. Moreover, the thought would have 
moved from the praised protector to the happy 
protegee, that is from Suraih, who is address- 
ed in v. 1, to the role which A c sa attributes 
to himself. Since v. 10 innl mani c un jari in 
the mouth of as-Samau^al takes up the turn 
of the phrase of v. 6, there can be no doubt 
that there too jdru bni hiya must be under- 
stood as the protegee, not as the protector, 
and that Ibn Hiya is nobody else but as-Sa- 
mau’al. ( 112 ). 

As-Samau 5 al’s fame, in that case, would be 
considered from two points of view; that of 
his own feats and that of the man, whom 
they concern. The same sort of reasoning 
occurs v. 7 : hisnun hasinun and jarun gairu 
gaddarin include once more two aspects of the 


same situation. It still remains unexplained, 
however, who Ibn c Ammar v. 6 is. Nothing 
can be gleaned from the poem itself. It would 
remain hidden in darkness, if we do not give 
credence to an external piece of information. 
According to Ibn Duraid (from Istiqdq 235), 
Ibn Ammar came from TaiyP (( and aban- 
doned his protegee, the man from Gassan )). 
This information is not discredited by the fact 
that Ibn Duraid wrongly identifies that Ibn 
c Ammar with the poet c Abd c Amr; it is inde- 
pendent from that equation. It would cor- 
respond to the double manner of considera- 
tion by al-A^sa, as sketched out above, that 
the duty of loyalty was observed in the con- 
flict with a Gassanid, but it was forgotten in 
front of a man belonging to that same house. 
If we accept the interpretation of Ibn Duraid, 
we gain another argument in favour of the 
<( protegee )). 

But we are in no need of this, because 
al-A c sa himself gives another hint, which 
cannot be misunderstood. The already quoted 
v. 10b says: ((kill thy had 1 , I will defend my 
protegee ». Once more a confrontation ap- 
pears, and not only the final words, but the 
whole finds its correspondence in v. 6. As 
here the jar of Ibn Hiya and that of Ibn 
Ammar were confronted, so in v. 10b the 
hadi of Harit b. Jabala and the jar of as-Sa- 
rnau^al; and once more an opposition appears. 
No doubt is permissible: as v. 6 takes up the 
preceding v. 3, so now v. 10b our v. 6. It 
stands confirmed that also in v. 6 jar can only 
mean protegee. 

But Caskel points out that the name of as- 
Samau^aPs protegee must, without fail, be 
mentioned in the poem; and this could take 
place only with Ihn Hlya v. 6. To this we 
may answer that the name could be omitted 
if a person known to all was concerned, if 
the whole story was in the mouth of every- 
body. And such is the case here. Caskel finds 
it surprising that v. 19 shows that as-Samau 5 al 
is required to hand over not a person, but the 
armour. But still more surprising is that v. 17 
tajru biha means already the armour, without 
its being expressly indicated as such. This al- 
lusion confirms that the poet was speaking of 
something widely and generally known. The 
idea of the armour was indissolubly connected 
with as-Samau D al. It was already given to the 
poet, and a simple (( it » was enough to be 
understood as an allusion. ( 113 ) 

The same behaviour is shown at the beginn- 
ing of the poem. It was not only Suraih who 
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knew who was his ancestor (v. 3). The listener 
too recognized at once, who was meant by 
aufahumu c ahdan wa-amncfahum jar an. 

Nothing hinders us to assume the same thing 
for jam bni hlya v. 6. He too was bound to 
be a known and far-famed person. When v. 6 
as-Samau’al is actually mentioned (in contrast 
with his jar , whose name is not given), this 
causes a particular emphasis; as-Samau’al is 
destined to appear in the following verses as 
actor and speaker. For the same reason the 
Gassanid is mentioned by name as hari v. 8. 

Caskel with his interpretation lands every- 
where into difficulties. In order to cope with 
biha v. 17, which is apparently without a 
correlation, he suggests an inversion of vv. 19- 
20. According to him, they should be placed 
immediately after v. 17 ( 114 ). To put it in 
other words : 18 should go after 20. This would 
cause a votzqov JtpoteQov, since as-Samau^al 
would still hesitate after his decision has been 
already taken (17b; 19). All this is beyond 
the range of possibility. Caskel, who takes 
Ibn Hlya for as-Samau’aPs protegee and for 
the owner of the suits of armour, must also 
explain why the latter are at al-Ablaq, but 
their owner is not. He says : cc Ibn Hlya, 
therefore, is already dead or has disappeared 
at the lime when the event takes place ». But 
how could as-Samau n al speak of a dead man 
when he says inni man fun jdrl v. 10? And 
what about v. 14: cc And it will give him (the 
son) back to me, when you do him violence, 
a noble lord )). To whom else may this refer 
but to the owner of the armour? Thus the 
latter is still alive, and as-Samau’al can expect 
from him the reward for his loyalty. He may 
expect it the more, inasmuch as this noble- 
man has entrusted the lord of the castle not 
only with the weapons, but also with his wives. 

The antecedents of the battle of du Qar are 
well known. Nu r man III of Hlra had brought 
his armour and his two wives to the banu 
Saiban, where HanC b. Mas r ud promised him 
safety (Tabari, Ann. I, 1028, 7 f.; 1029, 16 
f.). The repetition of the same circumstances 
in our poem points to the behaviour of a ruler, 
not of an arm trader. As a matter of fact, 
how could a trader be addressed as rabbun 
karimun v. 14? The suits of armour, the 
women, the cc noble lord », the hoped-for 
return, generally the heroic atmosphere of 
the whole and the resounding fame of all those 
who appear here, — to whom else could all 
this point but to Imru’ulqais? 

Thus we have given back to al-A sa’s verses 


their historical background. Of course we 
must recognize that Caskel too tries to create 
one. But in the same way as in his interpre- 
tation he limited himself to the elements con- 
tained in the poem, so he procedes in its his- 
torical exploitation. Everywhere he turns to 
al-A c sa himself for lights. 

In order to reconstruct the situation which 
is implied in the present instance, he quotes 
No. 24. Two verses, the meagre rest of an 
once extant poem, represent cc the only chance 
to explain the situation from which our poem 
(No. 25) takes its start ». The result is as 
follows: cc During a journey, the poet has been 
taken prisoner by Kalb raiders near the oasis 
Taima 5 , which is inhabited by Jews. He suc- 
ceeds, however, in attracting the attention of 
a foreigner, Suraih. A c sa discloses himself to 
him and ask him for his protection. But Suraih 
hesitates to help him. The reason for this is 
that A c sa has offended a chieftain of the Kalb 
by a poem (No. 24). and it appears that he 
has fallen in the hands of this very chief or 
of his clan, although he is still unrecognized. 
Now, Taima 5 and the castle of SamaiCal lay 
in the raiding territory of the Kalb and of 
that particular clan. If it became known, who 
is the man whose freedom Suraih had bought, 
he himself would be in danger... Then the 
poet offers the highest price he can pay. By 
his verses he will make known throughout 
Arabia an incredible feat, which Samau^al 
accomplished for a protegee of his. In doing 
this, he (al-A c sa) can take his start from his 
own present position ». 

In this case too we shall not ask first if the 
picture drawn by Caskel is correct or not. We 
shall accept once more its starting point and 
its consequences. Suraih is said to have been 
exposed to danger on account of his defence 
of the prisoner. Caskel justifies this as fol- 
lows : cc Because the castle was not to be held 
without good relations with the neighbouring 
Bedouins ». This is a general statement, with - 
out its author’s understanding clearly the par- 
ticular conditions of the rase. Theophanes 
335, 23 de Boor narrates that before the battle 
on the Yarmuk some Arab tribes Xap fMvovteg 
icuga tc7)v (3c/ a deco v goyag gixpac; to qndd|ai 

td oto'pia tfj g sQrjgoo were refused the pay- 
ments hitherto received. The cc eunuch », i.e. 
the official of the imperial finance adminis- 
tration and at the same time commander of 
the troops ( 115 ), remarks upon this: 6 5ecyjtdTT]<; 
go'yic; toi<; arpattcdtai^ 8i§coat po'yac, Jtoocp gaMov 
xolg xvol toarcoig ; The cc dogs » of this ironic 
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question have been recognized, quoting Bar- 
hehraeus (Chron. Syr. 244 Bedjan), as the 
banu Kalb, who bear the dog in their name 
( 116 ). They were, accordingly, East Roman 
allies; and with the same certainty we can 
ascribe the Jews of Taima^ and their king to 
the Persian party ( 117 ). The contrast, that 
finds here its expression, was already implicit 
in the antithesis between al-Harit, the By- 
zantine client king, and as-Samau’al. Thus 
al-A c sa could really start from an existing 
model; and on account of his relations with 
Hira and the Lahmids no doubt was possible 
as to which side he would turn with his plea 
for help. ( 118 ) 

But, as already pointed out, this interpre- 
tation is valid only if we accept CaskePs con- 
ception of the premises of poem No. 25. We 
cannot, however, overlook the fact that the 
poem itself gives not the slightest hint on all 
this. There is not a single word on a raiding 
party or prisons, of the banu Kalb or their 
chieftain. And what is more: we do not need 
it in order to understand the poem itself. It 
can be completely explained starting from the 
call for help hinted at in v. 1. Whether this 
plea is mere poetic fiction or is based upon 
an actual event, is unknown and is also im- 
material. Caskel, who usually wishes to ex- 
clude the interpretations of his Arab prede- 
cessors, followed in this instance their enthu- 
siasm for combinations. ( 119 ) 

In another case too we are unable to follow 
Caskel’s interpretations. We have already seen 
how in his opinion Ibn Hiya, a so-called pro- 
tegee of as-Samau^al, was a Jewish arm trader 
or lender in Gassanid territory. In this con- 
nection he supposes a claim of al-Harit on the 
heritage of the dead or disappeared Ibn Hiya. 
But the latter is stated to have brought his 
belongings to safety in the castle of Taima\ 
in order to save it for his relatives, who pos- 
sibly lived abroad . To this we may object that 
his interpretation did not thus far elicit any 
valid proof for such inferences. Besides, a 
Jewish arm trader, with or without licence 
( 12 °), would represent a novelty in East Roman 
and even more in Gassanian territory . Once 
more Caskel has missed an information from 
Byzantine sources. The events related in 
lohann. Ephes. 3, 42 and Euagrius 6, 2 show 
that the phylarchs were not allowed to manage 
personally the armament of their troops. It 
lay in the arsenals of the East Roman fortress 
of Bostra, was dealt out only in case of war 
and was to be handed back immediately after- 


wards ( 121 ). This proceeding finds parallels 
elsewhere ( 122 ) and shows that we cannot speak 
of a trade in arms (especially by Jews, i.e. 
pro-Persian elements). 

As it can be seen, we must take recourse to 
peculiar and very unlikely combinations, if we 
want to exclude the allusion to Imru^ulqais. 
But there is no need to dwell further on this 
subject. One matter of principle, however, 
must be clearly established. This is not the 
only case in which we are invited to interpret 
the history of pre-Islamic Arabia without ac- 
cepting the help of non- Arabic sources. Also 
the rise of the Lihyanite kingdom is considered 
without taking into account the Ptolemaic po- 
licy in the Red Sea area and Syria; we are 
supposed, too, to deal with the influence of 
the Lahmids in Hijaz without a knowledge of 
the East Roman and Sasanian events, and to 
write the history of Du Nuwas possibly with- 
out Procopius and Cosmas Indicopleustes, the 
history of Muhammad without the background 
of the wars of Khusro II Parvez and Hera- 
clius. ( 123 ) 

Before the Arabian peninsula obtained a 
leadership and a position of power of its own, 
i.e. before the last years of Muhammad, it 
permanently lay in the field of tension be- 
tween the great powers, whether they were 
Achaemenids and Alexander, or Seleucids and 
Ptolemies, or Rome and Arsacids and Sasa- 
nians. Above all the contrast between the Sa- 
sanian and Eastern Rome determined about 
everything that happened between Eastern 
Syria and Iraq, in Hijaz and Najran, in Ye- 
men and Hadrainaut. Noldeke and his pupils 
saw this and drew their conclusions therefrom. 
When the master himself turned to the History 
of the Persians and Arabs or of the Gassanids, 
when Rothstein dealt with the Lahmid op- 
ponents, that field of political forces always 
remained for them the premise. Today the 
Southern Arabic inscriptions have become 
available, and we may gain from them addi- 
tions and corrections. But even the history 
of Himyar obtains its outlines, and its moving 
forces become comprehensible only there, 
where it is considered under the angle of the 
Sasanian-East Roman conflict. 

An excellent knowledge of the Byzantine 
and Middle Persian sources enabled Noldeke 
to draw upon them without limitations in or- 
der to supplement the Arab ones. Granted, 
that many Arabists no longer possess Noldeke’s 
all-encompassing knowledge; they are no 
longer capable to work out a picture from the 
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sources even where they concern Arabic con- 
ditions; they do not even dispose (this too is 
said to be sometimes the case) of the linguistic 
bases for this. Insufficient knowledge, what- 
ever its reason, is, however, in no case a suf- 
ficient ground for deriving from it postulates 
of method, whether they result in an inner 
Arabic interpretation or in another limitation 
veiled by technical necessities. The duty im- 
plied in the model of Noldeke and his fol- 
lowers is still valid in all its severity; and 
everyone who wishes to contribute to the ge- 
neral picture of old Arabic history is bound to 
submit to it. 


APPENDIX II : The home of Mazdak 

Mazdak, along with Mani the second great 
heretic of the Sasanian period, was lately also 
connected with Babylonia. 0. Klima, who 
dedicated to Mazdak a special work ( 124 ), holds 
him possibly for a Semite and lets him come 
from the cc territory on the left bank of the 
Tigris)) ( 125 ). This conception clashes with our 
own, of Mazdak’s North-Eastern Iranian ori- 
gin* ( ) 

In the fragment preserved by Sahrastanl, 
Mazdak opposes Husraw in the nether world 
( 127 ) to the unnamed Lord of the Light in the 
upper world. Since Khusro I Anosarvan, 
the first bearer of the name, is out of the 
running because of chronological reasons ( 128 ) 
we recalled the title husraw hwarizm preserv- 
ed in Ibn Hurdadbeh (40, 2 de Goeje) and 
the mythical first king of Khwarezm, Kai 
Husraw (Blrunl, Chronol. 35, 9 f. Sachau). 
If Mazdak chose a Khwarezmian royal title 
or name, so did we reason, this was because 
he came not from the Sasanian kingdom, but 
from the territory on the lower Oxus or a 
neighbouring land. 

Blrum’s Nisa (wrongly vocalized Nasa by 
Sachau) means the Avestan nisdim yim antard y 
mourumca hdxhlmca ( 129 ) Vend. 1, 7 or the 
ancient Nqcraia in Hyrcania ( 13 °). Klima, 
however, supposes a wrong spelling for Fasa 
( 13 ). The latter lay in Persia and appears as 
the birthplace of Mazdak’a predecessor Zar- 
dust ( 132 ); according to his hypothesis, it could 
have been indicated in a lost tradition as the 
home of Mazdak himself. Leaving aside the 
questionable character of this supposition, 
there is a simple fact that cuts short all com- 
binations. Biruni,who makes Mazdak descend- 
ed min ahl nisd , gives on pp.209, 11 and 211, 


11 the form mazdak without variants. Only 
the Istanbul ms. Umumi 4667, which became 
known afterwards, seems to write mazdak 
(i3S) must, however, point out that Sa- 

chan’s three manuscripts are later in date, but 
are furnished with diacritical marks through- 
out ( 134 ), while in the Istanbul ms. the occur- 
rence of these marks is so irregular, that the 
editor had to renounce to a diplomatic trans- 
cription ( 135 ). Birum’s mazdak , however, de- 
finitely betrays the origin of the mss. Ac- 
cording to Blrunl himself, who was born in 
Khwarezm, the name of the day Hormuzd 
was rymzd (Chron. 47, 19) = remazd ( 136 ). 
Mazdak’s origin not only from North-Eastern 
Iran, but from Khwarezm or its immediate 
neighbourhood is thus placed beyond doubt. 

This cancels all the theories centering 
around the other preserved forms of the name 
mazdaq and mazdiq. Besides, a Semitic de- 
nomination is quite out of the question in the 
case of a mohehdn mdbe& (Blrunl, Chronol. 
209, 11). But even if we accept those two 
spellings as original ones, the derivations sug- 
gested by Klima are highly objectionable from 
the very point of view of Semitic linguistics. 

Both mazdaq and mazdiq are explained by 
Klima as participles of sdq. Indeed, in Syriac 
we meet with zdq; but neither of the two 
forms can be placed among the participial 
formations. The latter should be in Pa cc el m e - 
zaddeq (act.) and m e zaddaq (pass.), in Af c el 
mazdeq and mazdaq. Thus mazdiq is out of 
the question and mazdaq , like the Af c el in 
general, is not attested. Even material reasons 
forbid to support a Christian-Syriac origin for 
Mazdak. The Babylonian-Hebrew has, it is 
true, a partic. Af c el masdiq ( 13 ‘), but a spelling 
*mazdlq is not attested here. The same goes 
for Arab, musaddiq and musdiq . Klima con- 
siders the possibility of masdaq and misdaq 
( 138 ). But the maf^al formations are nouns 
of place and time, and thus come hardly into 
question for personal names ( 139 ). Mif c al and, 
to close the list, mif c il are excluded on formal 
grounds. In no case can we arrive to mazdaq 
and mazdiq . Klima’s attempt ( 14 °) to intro- 
luce and to interpret the form mrzyq , can be 
safely disregarded. 

APPENDIX III: The inscription of Kal-i 
Jangal 

The soil of Eastern Iran begins slowly to 
yield its concealed epigraphic monuments. The 
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Parthian inscription of Kal-i Jangal became 
known five years ago. It was found, together 
with an accompanying rock drawing, in the 
neighbourhood of Birjand in Southern Kho- 
rasan. Particulars, as well as the earlier pu- 
blications, are listed in W. B. Henning’s paper 
A new Parthian inscription , in JRAS 1953, 
pp. 132 f. It was the latest study of the 
subject; it is also the only one which can 
claim scientific rank. The following remarks 
are concerned with this paper alone. 

Henning reproduces the rock inscription and 
drawing in PI. V. He speaks curtly of cc a 
man and a lion » (p. 183) and attributes both, 
on stylistic grounds, to the 3rd century A.D. 
(p. 135). The decisive data are: «; man in 
profile, except for his chest and eye; absurd 
misrepresentation of his right arm and hand)). 
But already here begin the mistakes, from 
which even this paper of Henning is not free. 

Nothing can be seen of a chest. The man is 
seen from behind, with a shortening of the 
right half. What Henning may have consider- 
ed as the upper part of the chest, are the 
shoulder-blades. The sharply drawn backbone 
supports this interpretation. As the animal 
attacks outwards from the picture, the fighter 
must show to the onlooker his back in a three- 
quarters view. Only feet and head are turned 
to profile, for the sake of clearness, Henning’s 
right arm is in reality the left one, and there 
can be no question of an cc absurd misinterpre- 
tation )). The draftsman has dealt with his 
subject with considerable skill, and nobody 
can reproac h him of being tied to the c anons 
of Sasanian art. 

The man represented has to carry out a 
fight against a lion. We should not try to in- 
terpret this subject without keeping in mind 
the famous feat of Bahrain V Gor. The Book 
of Kings speaks of two lions, or more exactly 
lionesses with cubs ( bi-asadaini ... mushilaini; 
Tabari, Ann. I, 861, 16 f. de Goeje), and a 
lioness is represented here too. When the se- 
cond animal attacks Bahrain, we are told 862, 
Ilf.: sadda l-asadu 1-aharu c alaihi fa-cjahada 
ala iidunaihi wa- c arakahuma bi-kiltai yadaihi. 
It is this seizing by the ears that is repre- 
sented on the rock drawing. The left hand 
of the fighter has seized the right ear of the 
lioness and his right prepares to do the same. 

Bahrain won his crown li-tiqatihi kanat bi 
batsihi wa-qmvwatihi (862, 1). The fight here 
represented was a similar feat. Here the man 
fights with one lioness only, but he fights with 
bare chest and does not even bear the club 


which Bahram had with him (wa-hamala jur- 
zan ). Certainly not an everyday happening; 
and therefore it was found worthy of being 
painted. 

Henning’s deduction, that Kal-i Jangal 
therefore cc served as a hunting-camp for the 
local c hieftains of Quhistan » (p. 135), can 
hardly be drawn from this single event. But 
another remark forces itself upon us. Taming 
a lioness by grasping her ears is a feat which 
would hardly be taken over by a king from 
one of his subjects. In the Sasanian realm 
the king set the pattern, and accordingly 
Bahrain’s fight with the lion is narrated as 
something that never happened before. This 
means that Kal-i Jangal must be dated later 
than Bahrain’s fight with the lionesses for the 
royal insignia. The inscription and the rock 
drawing are later than 420; how much later, 
cannot be established at present. 

This liquidates Henning’s attemp that pla- 
cing the drawing and the inscription in the 
first years of the Sasanians (p. 135). How a 
lion fight was imagined in the early 3rd cen- 
tury, is shown by the relief AWc of Tang-i 
Sarvak, which belongs to the last years of 
Arsacid rule ( 141 ). The figther there repre- 
sented holds the lion, whom he throttles, far 
away from himself. The jumping animal has 
sunk down on his hinder legs. 

Stylistic datation, considering the number 
of the available Sasanian monuments, can al- 
ways represent a mere approximation. No ele- 
ment of comparison is extant in this case, 
neither for the subject nor for the technique. 
And since the stylistic* attribution reposed on 
wrong interpretations, we can safely leave it 
aside. In their place, we can rely upon an 
historic al element, which points to the second 
quarter of the 5th century at the earliest. Two 
chained lions, who prepare for the fight, thus 
once more in agreement with Tabari’s des- 
cription of Bahrain’s fight with the lion (861, 
18), appear on a linen tissue from the Shosoin 
in Nara. It belongs to the 8th c entury and 
may go back to a Sasanian model. ( 14 “) 

Palaeographies considerations, as addition- 
ally put forward by Henning, have no weight 
in front of this. Henning himself (p. 135, 
n. 1) remarks that the form of h deviates from 
that in use during the 3rd century. But also 
the aleph, g and s are formed differently from 
the great inscription of Sapur I. Differences 
are also shown when compared with the ostra- 
ka in Parthian alphabet ( 143 ) and parchment 
12 ( 144 ), both from Dura-Europos. These dif - 
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ferences speak against a datation in the 3rd 
century. 

We arrive now at our main subject. Hen- 
ning’s reading of the inscription is : 

gry^rth&r 

nhwdr W hstrp. 

Accordingly, we would have first of all a town 
or district name Gari-Artaxsabr or Gar-Ar- 
taxsaftr ccthe mountains of Ardaslr ». In the 
following line we would have two titles, both 
referring to the place mentioned before : cc the 
prefect and satrap of Gry^rthstr ». The per- 
sonal name of the bearer of the title must 
have preceded, but this first line cc may have 
broken away )). 

We may begin with nhwdr. Henning lists 
the examples known to him (pp. 135 f.), but 
he overlooked that at the side of nhwdr we 
find nhwb^r ( 145 ). Further instances have been 
collected by Noldeke and Justi ( 146 ). Both 
titles have the same meaning, as is the case 
also for Namdar and *Nambar ( JSdmver , Na- 
maver , Namaver ) ( 14 ). These parallels are 
not favourable to Henning’s interpretation. 

Gry^rthstr hstrp may be granted, if the first 
word is really to be recognized as a place name. 
Henning cites examples for the precedence 
of the place name. But gry^rthstr remains 
without one. On the other side we have a 
Syriac bet nuhadre , and correspondingly deh 
nahuvarcty an ( *nahufiaraydn ). This time too 
the locality precedes the title (or whatever 
was intended there). Only in this instance it 
is not the governing, hut the governed part of 
the speech. Thus we have not cc nax v dar of 
the house», but the other wav round: 
cc house )) and cc village of the n.y> or of a plu- 
rality of *nahufiaraydn. 

It may be added that the cc mountains of 
Ardaslr y> as the name of a town or district 
remain without a parallel. Henning himself 
admits this (p. 134). Lastly, his interpreta- 
tion must reckon with the loss of the first 
line, in favour of which nothing can be ad- 
duced exc ept the insufficiency of his attempt 
at explanation. 

There should be no doubt that the extant 
first line contains the looked-for personal 
name, and the second the titles. Thus, not 
cc prefec t and satrap of Gry^rthstr », but cc G., 
the nax v dar and satrap )). Of c ourse no per- 
sonal name can be extracted from Henning’s 
reading. But since in the Parthian script y 
and z can hardly be distinguished from each 
other, it is tempeting to read grz^thstr. Gurdz- 


Artax$a$r 7 ccboar-ArdaSir )), joins a long row 
of names formed in a similar manner. From 
F. Justi’s Namenbuch, pp. 349 f., we quote: 
Varaz-Bakur , Baraz-bandeh , Varaz-Gnel , Va- 
raz-Grigor, Varaz-Mihr 9 Varaz-Nerseh, Varaz - 
Perot 9 Baraz-Suren , etc. ( 148 ) 

This interpretation, however, presupposes 
that at the time when the inscription was made 
the pronunciation and the spelling was al- 
ready guraz instead of varaz . Here the late 
datation, which he suggested above in contrast 
with Henning, comes into play. W. Eilers, 
whom we asked for his opinion, wrote us 
(letter of July 30th, 1957): cc Already Hiibsch- 
mann, Persische Studien, pp. 158-165 (§§ 51- 
56), tried in the course of a long discussion to 
reach a datation: gundh <ivinds is attested by 
Korean, junah for about the 6th century, 
Gurgdn for Vrkana by Syriac for about 430. 
The Iranian name of the martyr Mar Sdbd 
(died 487) is in Syriac Gusan(y)azdad, in the 
diminutive Gusnoe; in which gusn comes from 
v(a)rsn (my Neujahrsfest , p. 68 n.). Horn in 
the Gr. /r. Phil . I, 2, 64 f. thinks he can 
throw back the local name Gulasgird in the 
3rd century; why, is not clear to me )). 

Eilers goes on saying that our knowledge 
has been increased by recent finds. In Sapur’s 
great inscription on the Ka c ba-i Zurdust ccccthe 
Greek transcriptions present already for the 
3rd century the gu- initial; this happens 
nearly everywhere, and in two instances even 
the Parslk version follows this lead ». Indeed, 
the spelling guraz is exemplified not less than 
three times in the Greek transcription. 

Lastly, it has been overlooked that the name 
Guraz- Ardaslr seems to occur in the form with 
the initial gu -. 

Henning had considered for a moment the 
acceptance of a personal name, but then 
dropped it. In a note (p. 134 under 2) he 
mentions Karardasir 9 cc which could be Gar- 
instead ». He quotes F. Justi, Namenbuch , 
p. 156 left, but adds: cc but uncertain read- 
ing ». Henning had not felt himself com- 
pelled, as once before ( i49 ), to (heck the pas- 
sage of Tabari cited in his authority. 

Everyone who is concerned with the tradi- 
tion of this Arab historian, must first consult 
M. J. de Goeje’s cc Introductio » in the last- 
but-one volume of his edition ( 5 °). The ma- 
nuscripts utilized by J. Barth for 1, 1-812 
are listed on pp. XLVII ff . The oldest is 
Constantinopol. Kopriilii 1040 = C, written 
in Cairo in 651 A. H. Its evidence counterba- 
lances the consensus of the remaining, far 
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later manuscripts. The latter give 1, 653, 1 
and 3 the name of Daskal’s son, governor of 
al-Hind under Rahman, as kr^rdsyr, while C 
gives it as kr^zdsyr and krz^dsyr. Of these 
two, only kr zdsyr comes into question; only 
the punctuation distinguishes it from the read- 
ing of the remaining manuscripts. 

Justi thought of Karardaslr «force- (power-) 
Ardasir ». We have Buzkar , Kamkdi\ Xu - 
dak nr ; hut kdr(a)- as first member of a com- 
pound occurs nowhere. Moreover, in the case 
of Karardaslr a connexion with initial *kdra- 
(( the doing » would he less obvious than one 
with Old Persian kora - « army ». An (( army- 
Ardasir » would correspond to an Arab, sabur 
al-junud „ « Sapur, the man of the armies », 
as the poet Amr b.Ila designates the Sasanian 
ruler ap. Tabari, Ann. I, 829, 19 (cf. 824, 
12). But this consideration is pointless, be- 
cause the form here implied is not handed 
down, but only krrdsyr. 

But an Arabic k can always render g C " ). 
From the reading kr^zdsyr we could then take 
guraz- as the first member of the compound, 
and from kr^rdsyr we could take Ardasir as 
the second member. Both readings would have 
arisen only through a haplography of the 
letter z-r. and the original kr^zrdsyr would in 
this case give Guraz- Ardasir ( Kurazardasir ). 

Franz Altheim and Ruth Stiehl 
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